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SUMMARY 


'*Peace  in  Vietnam--An  Acceptable  Solution,**  is  a  study  of  the 
issues  in  Vietnam  today  and  an  analysis  of  possible  solutions  to 
the  problem.  The  issues  are  defined  by  using  public  statements  and 
official  documents  originating  with  officials  of  the  United  States, 
North  Vietnam,  China,  and  South  Vietnam.  A  report  by  the  Legal  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Internal  Control  Commission  for  Vietnam  is  also  used. 

The  presentation  of  issues  reveals  that  both  sides  indicate 
support  of  the  Geneva  Accords  of  1954  and  would  accept  a  solution 
which  imposed  the  conditions  of  the  Accords.  The  real  issue  becomes 
the  meaning  of  the  words  **free  elections.**  The  Communist  concept  is 
hardly  that  of  the  Free  World;  nor  is  there  any  indication  that  the 
Communists  would  accept  the  type  of  supervision  of  elections  which 
would  insure  '*free  choice**  in  its  true  sense. 

A  review  of  the  subject  of  violation  of  the  Accords  reveals 
that  the  Internal  Control  Commission  for  Vietnam  reported  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  violated  the  Accords  first.  While  there  is  also 
evidence  that  the  South  Vietnamese  violated  the  Accords,  the  evidence 
indicates  that  these  violations  were  a  reaction  to  aggression  from 
the  North.  The  United  States  did  not  sign  the  Accords,  but  President 
Eisenhower  made  a  statement  upon  their  promulgation  in  which  he 
pledged  that  the  United  States  would  react  strongly  to  any  violations. 
That  pledge  is  being  upheld  today. 

The  essay  considers  four  possible  alternative  solutions  for 
Vietnam  ranging  from  capitulation  by  the  United  States  to  continued 
military  pressure  until  US  offers  of  unconditional  negotiations  are 
accepted.  An  analysis  of  these  alternatives  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  the  present  climate  of  world  opinion,  the  United  States  must 
continue  to  offer  unconditional  negotiations  and  accept  any  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  negotiate.  However,  the  recommendation  includes  continuing 
military  pressure  until  negotiations  have  produced  the  desired  re¬ 
sults. 

Following  recommendation  of  a  solution  for  Vietnam,  the  means 
of  implementing  that  solution  are  considered.  Whether  or  not  the 
Viet  Cong  should  be  included  as  conferees  is  discussed  as  well  as 
means  of  supervising  disarmament  and  free  elections. 

The  proposed  procedure  includes  accepting  the  Viet  Cong  as 
conferees.  However,  their  position  is  as  protagonists  who  must  agree 
to  stop  fighting;  not  as  representatives  of  a  government  or  a  people. 
Actually,  the  solution  goes  further  by  proposing  that  the  demili¬ 
tarized  and  pacified  Viet  Cong,  as  a  political  party,  be  permitted  a 
role  in  the  future  government  of  South  Vietnam.  However,  their  role 
is  not  to  be  in  an  artificial  coalition  but  only  as  a  political  party 
sponsoring  candidates  for  election--in  free  elections  properly  super¬ 
vised. 
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Supervision  of  disarmament,  pacification  of  the  Viet  Cong,  and 
free  elections  are  to  be  accomplished  by  representatives  of  the  17 
nonaligned  nations  who  have  already  conducted  meetings  as  an  informal 
organiza  tion . 


V 
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PEACE  IN  VIETNAM- -AN  ACCEPTABLE  SOLUTION 


Once  the  stage  is  set,  once  the  issues  are  defined--if  the 
issues  can  ever  be  clearly  defined  in  a  situation  such  as  that  found 
in  Vietnam,  an  approach  can  be  made  toward  resolving  the  differences 
which  exist.  Undoubtedly  there  is  no  solution  which  would  be  fully 
acceptable  to  all  protagonists.  The  possible  solutions  are  myriad. 

The  goal  of  this  analysis  is  to  consider  possible  solutions  in  the 
light  of  the  problem,  and  to  reason  to  ari  acceptable  solution. 

While  the  real  Vietnam  problem  is  deeply-seated  in  the  many  years 
of  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  French  control  of  this  Southeast  Asian 
country,  the  crisis  which  will  be  considered  here  dates  from  the 
Geneva  Accords  of  1954.  The  Accords  provided  that  there  would  be  no 
establishment  of  any  new  military  bases,  and  that  there  would  be  no 
military  bases  under  the  control  of  any  foreign  state.  Further,  both 
parties  agreed  to  insure  that  the  zones  assigned  to  them  were  not 
used  for  the  resumption  of  hostilities  or  to  further  an  aggressive 
policy. 

The  United  States  was  not  a  signatory  to  the  Geneva  Accords  but 

clearly  established  a  national  policy  with  respect  to  the  agreement 

through  a  unilateral  official  comment  by  President  Eisenhower.  The 

President's  statement  said  in  part: 

.  .  .  but,  as  loyal  members  of  the  United  Nations,  we 

also  say  that,  in  compliance  with  the  obligations  and 
principles  contained  in  Article  2  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  the  United  States  will  not  use  force  to  disturb 
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the  settlement.  We  also  say  that  any  renewal  of  Com¬ 
munist  aggression  would  be  viewed  by  us  as  a  matter  of 
grave  concern. ^ 

The  grounds  for  US  involvement  were  established  by  North 
Vietnamese  action  to  incite  hostile  activities  in  South  Vietnam  in 
violation  of  the  Geneva  Accords.  This  violation  was  cited  in  a  re¬ 
port  of  the  Legal  Committee  of  the  Internal  Control  Commission  for 
Vietnam  issued  on  2  June  1962,  which  said  in  part: 

.  .  .  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  the  PAVN 
(People *s  Army  of  Vietnam)  has  allowed  the  Zone  in 
the  North  to  be  used  for  inciting,  encouraging,  and 
supporting  hostile  activities  in  the  Zone  in  the 
South,  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of  the  Administration 
in  the  South. ^ 

The  same  report  by  the  Control  Commission  indicated  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  had  also  technically  violated  the  Geneva  Accords 
by  introducing  military  personnel  and  equipment  above  the  prescribed 
limits.  However,  the  report  clearly  established  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  actions  were  a  defense  against  aggression  and  subversion 
from  the  North. 

While  initial  US  involvement  did  not  include  American  fighting 
units,  the  United  States  was  committed  from  the  start  to  any  action 
necessary  to  prevent  aggression.  The  original  intent  was  merely  to 
advise  the  South  Vietnamese  and  to  assist  them  with  materiel.  How¬ 
ever,  when  the  situation  worsened  and  some  regular  forces  were 


^US  Congress,  Senate,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  Background 
Information  Relating  to  Southeast  Asia  and  Vietnam,  p.  60  (referred  to 
hor-onffpr  nfi  '^Congress.  Background  Information'*). 

^Congress,  Background  Information,  pp.  90-91. 
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introduced  by  the  North,  it  was  necessary  to  increase  aid  to  comply 
with  the  initial  pledge. 

The  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong,  on  the  other  hand,  consider 
the  United  States  to  be  the  aggressor  and  to  be  acting  in  violation 
of  the  Geneva  Accords.  They  do  not  admit  that  they  have  initiated 
aggression  except  in  response  to  United  States  actions.  They  pur¬ 
port  to  be  supporting  the  Geneva  Accords  and  charge  that  US  inter¬ 
vention  prevents  implementation  of  the  Accords. 

This  is  the  situation.  The  issues  are  clearly  defined  by 
official  statements  of  the  adversaries.  The  Foreign  Minister  of 
South  Vietnam  has  set  forth  the  fundamental  principles  of  a  "just 
and  enduring"  peace: 

1.  An  end  to  aggression  and  subversion. 

2.  Freedom  for  South  Vietnam  to  choose  and  shape 
for  itself  its  own  destiny  "in  conformity  with 
democratic  principles  and  without  any  foreign 
interference  from  whatever  sources." 

3.  As  soon  as  aggression  has  ceased,  the  ending 
of  the  military  measures  now  necessary  by  the 
government  of  South  Vietnam  and  the  nations 
that  have  come  to  its  aid;  and  the  removal  of 
foreign  military  forces  from  South  Vietnam. 

4.  Effective  guarantees  for  the  freedom  of  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam. 

The  above  conditions  form  the  basis  for  the  United  States'  posi¬ 
tion.  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  commenting  on  these  principles, 
has  said; 

We  indorse  those  principles.  In  essence,  they  would 
constitute  a  return  to  the  basic  purpose  of  the  Geneva 
Accords  of  1954.  .  .  .  Once  the  basic  points  set  forth 

by  South  Vietnam's  Foreign  Minister  were  achieved, 
future  relations  between  North  Vietnam  and  South  Vietnam 
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could  be  worked  out  by  peaceful  means.  And  this  would 
include  the  question  of  a  free  decision  by  the  people 
of  North  and  South  Vietnam  on  the  matter  of  reunifi¬ 
cation  .  3 

Ho  Chi  Minh,  in  responding  to  the  Christmas-New  Year  1965-1966 
US  peace  offensive,  reiterated  the  North  Vietnamese  conditions  for 
negotiations: 

1.  The  US  must  completely  and  unconditionally 
end  its  bombings  and  all  acts  of  war  against 
North  Vietnam. 

2.  The  US  must  stop  its  aggression  in  South 
Vietnam. 

3.  The  US  must  withdraw  its  troops  and  armaments 
from  South  Vietnam. 

4.  The  US  must  let  the  Vietnamese  people  settle 
their  internal  affairs  themselves. 

The  North  Vietnamese  also  insist  that  the  political  arm  of  the  Viet 
Cong  must  have  a  decisive  voice  in  the  government  of  South  Vietnam. 

While  it  may  appear  to  be  an  oversimplification,  the  alternatives 
open  to  the  United  States  can  be  reduced,  in  essence,  to  four: 

1.  Get  out  of  Vietnam  now  without  any  conditions. 

2.  Meet  the  North  Vietnamese  preconditions  for 
negotiations  and  then  negotiate  for  settle¬ 
ment  at  the  conference  table. 

3.  Continue  the  fight  without  agreeing  to  nego¬ 
tiations  until  the  Viet  Cong  aggression 
ceases  and  all  North  Vietnamese  influence  in 
South  Vietnam  is  withdrawn. 

4.  Continue  to  exert  military  pressure  with  oc¬ 
casional  cessations  of  bombings  during  concerted 
peace  drives  until  the  North  Vietnamese  agree  to 
a  '*no-conditions"  conference. 

The  first  of  these  alternatives  can  be  rapidly  eliminated  as  being 
completely  incompatible  with  the  United  States*  position  on  Vietnam. 
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US  Government, 


The  White  House,  Why  Vietnam,  pp .  13-14. 
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It  would  give  up  South  Vietnam,  and,  eventually,  all  of  Southeast 
Asia.  It  would  be  an  admission  that  there  was  no  validity  to  the 
United  States*  position  and  would  abandon  an  ally  whom  three  Presidents 
have  pledged  to  defend. 

Actually,  the  issue  transcends  the  Vietnam  situation.  The 
United  States  pledged  to  support  the  Geneva  Accords.  The  Control  Com¬ 
mission  later  verified  that  North  Vietnam  had  violated  the  Accords 
and  that  there  was  aggression  in  South  Vietnam.  This  North  Viet¬ 
namese  violation  of  the  agreement  it  assertedly  supports,  plus  such 
demonstrated  intent  to  expand  "Wars  of  Liberation"  as  the  Chinese 
and  North  Vietnamese  subversion  in  Thailand,  legislate  against  a 
policy  based  on  capitulation. 

The  second  alternative,  to  meet  all  North  Vietnamese  conditions, 
affords  little  more  than  the  first  alternative;  except  perhaps  the 
formality  of  a  conference.  Agreeing  to  the  conditions  stipulated  by 
the  North  Vietnamese  would  be  to  abandon  South  Vietnam  to  the  same 
extent  as  in  the  first  alternative.  Once  the  conditions  are  accepted, 
little  more  could  be  accomplished  by  a  conference  than  definition  of 
the  details  of  compliance  on  issues  already  settled  by  the  US  default. 
The  second  alternative  is  not  an  acceptable  solution. 

The  third  alternative,  to  force  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet 
Cong  to  withdraw  by  applying  overwhelming  military  force,  is  probably 
the  most  acceptable  solution  in  view  of  the  antithetical  nature  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  US  positions.  The  real  purpose  of  the  US 
involvement  is  to  provide  an  environment  in  which  the  South  Vietnamese 
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can  establish  a  viable  government  which  will  guarantee  the  security 
of  the  individual  citizen  and  permit  him  to  improve  his  social  and 
economic  position.  Once  this  basic  environment  is  established 
through  removing  Viet  Cong  pressure,  the  eventual  goal  of  assuring 
each  citizen  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  a  government  for  South 
Vietnam,  and  in  the  decision  concerning  unification  with  North  Viet¬ 
nam,  is  a  feasible  objective.  This  stability  can  be  achieved,  and 
an  orderly  environment  provided,  by  driving  the  aggressors  out  of 
South  Vietnam.  Alternative  three,  therefore,  becomes  a  feasible  ob¬ 
jective  . 

Although  the  application  of  overwhelming  military  force  may  be 
the  most  efficient  means  of  forcing  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong 
withdrawal,  it  is  doubtful  that  such  a  solution  would  be  politically 
acceptable.  A  solution  for  Vietnam  cannot  be  divorced  from  US  re¬ 
lationships  with  other  nations.  The  United  States  must  maintain  a 
position  of  prestige  and  retain  the  respect  of  other  nations  to 
insure  favorable  relations.  Many  nations  in  the  world  community  are 
urging  negotiations  and  decrying  military  escalation  as  lessening 
the  possibility  of  peaceful  solution  of  the  Vietnam  problem.  Some 
have  even  questioned  the  authenticity  of  United  States  offers  of 
negotiations.  Any  solution  which  does  not  include  the  offer  of 
negotiations  would  unfavorably  affect  the  position  of  the  United 
States  in  thq  community  of  nations  and  lessen  support  of  United 
States  policies.  In  this  light,  alternative  three  becomes  at  best  a 
fall-back  solution  in  the  event  some  more  favorable  solution  cannot 

be  achieved. 
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Alternative  four  recognizes  that  a  negotiated  solution  would 
place  the  United  States  in  a  more  favorable  position  in  the  com¬ 
munity  of  nations.  President  Johnson  recognized  this  when  he 
conducted  an  all-out  peace  effort  during  the  Christmas-New  Year 
period  just  past.  One  of  his  main  purposes  was  to  convince  the 
world  community  of  the  sincerity  of  US  offers  for  unconditional 
negotiations.  This  goal  was  accomplished.  The  apparent  failure 
of  this  peace  offensive  to  produce  unconditional  negotiations  must 
not  preclude  further  efforts.  However,  while  continued  offers  of 
unconditional  negotiations  are  appropriate,  it  is  essential  to  con¬ 
tinue  military  pressure  to  convince  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet 
Cong  that  they  cannot  achieve  a  military  solution  and  that  nego¬ 
tiation  offers  the  only  feasible  and  desirable  means  of  ending  the 
conflict.  For  these  reasons,  alternative  four  is  recommended  as 
the  most  desirable  of  the  alternatives  considered  here. 

Making  a  choice  between  the  various  alternatives  open  to  the 
United  States  and  assessing  the  relative  merits  of  those  alternatives 
is  by  far  the  easiest  of  the  steps  which  must  be  taken  by  the  United 
States.  Determining  the  bases  for  negotiation  and  proposing  actions 
and  procedures  which  will  provide  Vietnam  the  opportunity  to  deter¬ 
mine  its  own  destiny  without  being  influenced  unduly  by  external 
forces,  or  even  by  insurgent,  dissident  or  revolutionary  internal 
forces,  presents  the  real  challenge  which  must  be  met. 

When  all  of  the  vituperation,  charges,  and  countercharges  have 
been  swept  aside  so  that  opposing  positions  become  clear,  there  is, 

on  the  surface,  full  agreement  on  one  basic  issue:  that  the  1954 
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Geneva  Accords  should  be  implemented.  All  contenders  agree  that 
the  Accords  provide  for  free  choice  on  the  part  of  the  Vietnamese. 
This  is  where  the  basic  disagreement  arises.  The  definition  of 
"free  choice"  is  entirely  different  in  the  eyes  of  the  Communists 
than  in  the  eyes  of  those  to  whom  "free  choice"  and  "self-deter¬ 
mination"  are  meaningful. 

The  North  Vietnamese,  the  Viet  Cong,  and  their  Communist  sup¬ 
porters,  all  insist  that  the  Viet  Cong  political  arm  must  have  a 
major  role  in  the  South  Vietnamese  government,  and  that  their 
principles  must  form  the  basis  of  the  government  and  any  free 
elections  in  Vietnam.  That  free  elections  are  not  compatible  with 
the  Communist  system  is  most  evident  from  observation  of  any  Com¬ 
munist  state.  The  fact  is  made  even  more  emphatic  by  the  very 
conditions  under  which  the  Communists  would  hold  "free  elections" 
in  Vietnam--under  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  Viet  Cong. 

The  United  States  holds  that  the  elections,  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  future  Vietnamese  state,  must  be  based  upon  "free 
choice"  as  it  is  generally  accepted  by  the  free  nations  of  the  world. 
In  this  case,  what  is  called  for  is  supervision  of  elections  by 
neutral  and  impartial  observers,  and  elimination  of  pressures  upon 
the  voters. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  cannot  occur  under  the  present  con¬ 
ditions  of  Viet  Cong  terrorism.  Those  who  live  in  areas  under  Viet 
Cong  control  are  not  free  to  make  a  choice  without  the  most  dire 
results.  Similarly,  those  in  areas  not  now  under  Viet  Cong  control 
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are  susceptible  to  Viet  Cong  terrorism  prior  to  the  election;  or 
to  retaliation  after  the  election. 

In  North  Vietnam,  a  free  election  is  most  unlikely.  The  North 
Vietnamese  would  not  agree  to  supervision.  This  is  certainly  not 
an  indication  of  good  faith  and  resolve  to  comply  fully  with  the 
Geneva  Accords.  Failure  to  accept  impartial  supervision  is  clearly 
a  bar  to  satisfactory  solution  of  the  Vietnam  problem. 

The  United  States  seeks  elections  with  confidence.  There  is 
no  record  of  any  state  selecting  a  Communist  regime  in  truly  free 
elections.  However,  the  United  States  fully  realizes  that  this 
choice  could  well  be  made.  The  only  insistence  is  that  the  choice 
be  truly  free.  Once  the  conditions  of  a  "free  election"  have  been 
met,  the  United  States  will  agree  to  withdraw  its  troops.  How  to 
establish  and  maintain  these  conditions  throughout  the  period  of 
solution,  then,  is  the  real  problem.  It  is  somewhat  doubtful  if 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet  Cong  will  ever  accept  the  im¬ 
position  of  conditions  which  would  guarantee  free  elections.  How¬ 
ever,  if  the  Viet  Cong  political  arm  was  given  a  role  in  the 
solution,  it  is  possible  that  acceptable  conditions  could  be 
established. 

It  would  be  of  little  value  to  discuss  a  basis  for  negotiations 
and  a  recommended  US  position  unless  there  was  some  opportunity  for 
the  United  States  to  present  this  position  at  a  peace  conference. 
There  will  be  no  conference  unless  the  question  of  conferees  is 
settled.  The  North  Vietnamese  insist  that  the  Viet  Cong  must  be 
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full-fledged  participants  in  any  negotiations.  The  South  Vietnamese 
say  that  they  will  never  accept  the  Viet  Cong,  whom  they  refer  to  as 
the  "National  Enslavement  Front,"  as  conferees.  The  United  States 
has  indicated  that,  although  they  might  not  accept  the  Viet  Cong  as 
separate  negotiators,  they  would  accept  them  as  part  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  representation. 

It  is  certainly  impossible  to  eliminate  any  consideration  of 
the  Viet  Cong  and  to  maintain  a  position  that  they  have  no  role. 

The  Viet  Cong  provide  a  major  portion  of  the  force  which  is  opposing 
the  South  Vietnamese  and  the  United  States  on  the  battlefield  in 
Vietnam.  Any  solution  to  the  Vietnam  conflict  must  necessarily  in¬ 
clude  specific  actions  which  the  Viet  Cong  will  be  required  to  take 
as  steps  toward  ending  the  fighting  and  establishing  peace. 

To  achieve  this,  the  Viet  Cong  must  be  accepted  as  conferees 
on  the  basis  of  their  position  as  active  protagonists.  They  will 
not  be  considered  as  a  nation  which  can  agree  to  the  solution  of 
broader  political  issues,  but  must  be  a  party  to  the  overall  agree¬ 
ment  since  the  full  solution  must  Insure  compliance  by  the  Viet  Cong 
or  be  unsuccessful. 

The  South  Vietnamese  would  possibly  agree  to  .participation  of 
the  Viet  Cong  in  a  conference  as  protagonists  if  it  was  clear  that 
they  were  not  considered  as  representatives  of  any  government,  or 
territory,  but  primarily' as  a  revolutionary  combatant  group.  The 
other  protagonists  in  the  Vietnam  conflict  would  also,  of  necessity, 
be  conferees;  but  they  would  have  the  added  status  of  representing 
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governments  and  nations.  If  the  fighting  is  really  to  end,  and  re¬ 
main  halted,  all  four  protagonists  must  not  only  pledge  an  end  to 
combat,  but  must  actively  comply  with  the  conditions  mutually  accepted 
at  a  conference  in  which  all  participated. 

Now  it  is  appropriate  to  consider  the  questions  which  must  be 
satisfactorily  answered  by  the  conferees; 

1.  Withdrawal  of  forces. 

2.  The  role  of  the  Viet  Cong. 

3.  Means  of  insuring  free  elections. 

4.  Issues  to  be  decided  by  elections. 

Certainly  the  United  States  would  not  agree  to  withdraw  troops 
from  South  Vietnam  until  basic  guarantees  were  provided.  These 
guarantees  should  insure  that  South  Vietnam  will  be  free  to  establish 
viable  government  down  to  the  hamlet  level  without  any  coercion  im¬ 
posed  by  insurgent  or  dissident  groups.  The  conditions  for  troop 
withdrawal  should  certainly  provide  that  North  Vietnamese  elements 
be  withdrawn  immediately;  and  that  North  Vietnamese  serving  in  Viet 
Cong  units  be  withdrawn  as  early  as  this  could  be  accomplished. 
Similarly,  the  Viet  Cong,  as  well  as  any  civilians  not  members  of 
government  forces,  must  be  disarmed  to  preclude  unwanted  violence. 

The  above  conditions  for  withdrawal  of  US  forces  from  Vietnam 
would  be  a  bitter  pill  for  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet  Cong 
to  accept.  However,  violence  cannot  be  precluded  unless  only  those 
forces  which  are  controlled  by  duly  constituted  authority  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  bear  arms.  Recognition  of  the  Viet  Cong  as  an  authorized 
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political  party  permitted  to  engage  in  supervised  political  activities 
in  competition  with  other  political  parties  will  make  the  disarming 
phase  of  the  operation  more  acceptable  to  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
the  Viet  Cong. 

It  is  questionable  that  the  disarming  could  be  fully  accomplished. 
But  if  a  system  for  disarming  unauthorized  persons  were  established, 
and  procedures  for  detecting  and  prosecuting  those  who  did  not  comply 
with  disarmament  regulations  were  effectively  implemented,  this 
phase  of  the  operation  could  be  carried  out  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  possibility  of  the  resumption  of  terrorism  would  be  minimized. 

Certainly,  such  disarmament  could  not  be  supervised  or  enforced 
by  US  elements  if  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  are  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  accept  the  conditions.  However,  accomplishment  of  a  large 
portion  of  this  activity  in  a  manner  acceptable  to  impartial  ob¬ 
servers  would  be  a  prerequisite  to  withdrawal  of  US  troops  from 
Vietnam.  As  a  first  move,  or  proof  of  intent,  US  forces  would  be 
withdrawn  into  the  troop  bases,  and  such  bases  established  as  enclaves. 
During  the  period  of  disarmament,  US  troops  would  be  retained  in 
these  enclaves  and  could  be  employed  only  upon  request  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  government  for  specific  assistance  in  a  specific  situation; 
and  then  only  with  the  approval  of  the  neutral  observers. 

Impartial,  neutral  observers  have  been  mentioned  above  in  con¬ 
nection  with  observation  of  disarmament  procedures.  This  group  would 
be  a  most  important  and  significant  element  in  the  overall  agreement. 

It  is  doubtful  that  a  system  of  peace  enforcement  could  be  set  up  in 
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the  United  Nations  unless  the  basic  peace  force  issue  is  first  re- 
solved--and  this  does  not  appear  likely  at  the  present  time.  Such 
observers,  responsive  to  the  conditions  of  the  agreement  developed 
at  the  aforementioned  negotiations,  could  be  provided  by  the  seven¬ 
teen  nonaligned  countries  who  on  15  March  1965,  urged  unconditional 
negotiations: 

.  .  .  to  achieve  a  political  solution  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  in  Vietnam  in  accordance  with  the  legitimate 
aspirations  of  the  Vietnamese  people  and  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Geneva  Agreement  on  Vietnam  and  of 
the  conference  of  nonaligned  countries  held  in 
Cairo 

While  there  is  not  a  formal  organization  of  nonaligned  countries 
with  a  permanent  secretariat,  these  nations  have  at  times  gathered 
together  and  have  met  to  at  least  discuss  if  not  formalize  policies. 
The  seventeen  countries  which  have  participated  include  Afghanistan, 
Algeria,  Ceylon,  Cyprus,  Ethiopia,  Ghana,  Guinea,  India,  Iraq,  Kenya, 
Nepal,  Syrian  Arab  Republic,  Tunisia,  Uganda,  United  Arab  Republic, 
Yugoslavia,  and  Zambia.  These  countries  are  certainly  varied  enough 
in  background  and  far  enough  removed  from  the  actual  sources  of  con¬ 
flict  that  they  should  be  acceptable  to  both  sides.  It  is  also 
significant  that  these  nations  made  a  specific  proposal  with  regard 
to  the  situation  and  that  this  was  a  group  proposal,  formally  made 
persuant  to  the  direction  of  the  conference  of  the  heads  of  state  or 
government  of  these  nations  held  in  Cairo  in  October  1964. 

‘^Great  Britain,  Foreign  Office,  Recent  Exchanges  Concerning  At¬ 
tempts  to  Promote  a  Negotiated  Settlement  of  the  Conflict  In  Vietnam, 
pp.  25-26. 
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It  would  be  necessary  for  these  nations  to  meet  to  accept  the 
responsibility  of  supervising  the  enforcement  of  any  agreements  made 
as  a  result  of  negotiations  between  the  protagonists  and  to  establish 
an  appropriate  "Control  Commission"  organization  similar  to  that  of 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  forces.  In  this  case,  it  would  be  appro¬ 
priate  for  the  nations  involved  as  primary  parties  to  the  conflict 
to  bear  the  costs  of  such  supervision.  Therefore,  it  is  proposed 
that  the  United  States,  South  Vietnam  and  North  Vietnam  share  the 
expenses  of  the  operations  of  the  "Control  Commission"  of  "Nonallgned 
Countries."  The  Viet  Cong,  as  a  "nonnation,"  would  not  contribute. 

While  the  first  task  of  the  "Control  Commission"  would  be  to 
supervise  the  disarmament  of  the  irregulars  in  South  Vietnam  and 
the  withdrawal  of  North  Vietnamese  units,  the  eventual  task  would 
be  to  supervise  the  establishment  of  a  basis  for  free  elections  in 
both  North  and  South  Vietnam.  The  provisions  of  the  agreement  should 
be  that  unification  of  North  and  South  Vietnam  will  be  effected  only 
if  independent  elections  in  the  North  and  South  each  agree  to  uni¬ 
fication.  A  negative  vote  in  either  North  or  South  Vietnam  would 
preclude  unification.  Further,  the  "Control  Commission"  would 
certify  to  the  treaty  signatories  that  the  elections  were  free  and 
devoid  of  any  pressures. 

Following  the  Geneva  Accords,  there  was  no  indication  at  any 
time  that  conditions  conducive  to  free  and  truly  representative 
elections  were  present.  There  were  no  adequate  procedures  to  es¬ 
tablish  such  conditions  either  in  the  North  or  in  the  South.  The 
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Accords  allowed  a  period  of  two  years  for  the  establishment  of  such 
conditions.  However,  the  problem  of  disarmament  of  irregulars  and 
disengagement  of  major  forces  was  not  part  of  the  problem  at  that 
time.  In  the  present  case,  a  period  of  three  years  following  the 
withdrawal  of  United  States  forces  from  Vietnam  would  be  more  appro~ 
priate.  The  signal  for  withdrawal,  according  to  this  plan,  is  the 
completion  of  disarmament  and  disengagement.  The  three  year  period 
following  the  return  to  conditions  more  nearly  approaching  normalcy 
would  provide  time  to  permit  readjustment  of  economic  and  political 
factors  which  were  certainly  far  from  normal  during  the  protracted 
period  of  warfare.  Particularly  Important  would  be  time  to  accomplish 
correction  of  those  conditions  caused  by  wartime  inflation  and  a  dis¬ 
proportionate  distribution  of  assets. 

Political  parties  should  not  be  permitted  to  commence  operations 
leading  toward  free  elections  for  the  selection  of  government  officials 
until  the  disengagement  of  forces  is  complete.  It  is  anticipated 
that  this  will  take  nearly  a  year.  Although  not  all  US  forces  would 
necessarily  be  withdrawn  from  Vietnam  by  this  time,  political  activity 
would  be  appropriate  even  during  such  withdrawal  once  it  had  been 
established  that  the  protagonists  had  in  fact  been  disengaged. 

A  general  election  for  government  officials  could  be  conducted 
both  in  the  North  and  in  the  South  within  six  months  after  completion 
of  the  troop  withdrawal.  The  final  phase  of  the  solution  would  be 
general  elections  on  unification  in  both  North  and  South  Vietnam. 

These  elections  would  be  conducted  two  years  following  congelation  of 
troop  withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam. 
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Thus  far,  the  discussion  of  the  conditions  of  the  proposal  for 
agreement  has  included  the  withdrawal  of  forces  in  some  detail  as 
well  as  means  of  insuring  free  elections.  Although  an  allusion  was 
made  to  consideration  of  the  Viet  Cong  as  an  authorized  political 
party,  the  specific  role  to  be  permitted  the  Viet  Cong  in  the  future 
of  Vietnam  was  not  detailed.  Such  consideration  is  a  critical  part 
of  any  solution  since  the  views  of  the  protagonists  on  the  role  of 
the  Viet  Cong  are  diametrically  opposed.  The  Viet  Cong  and  North 
Vietnamese  hold  that  the  Viet  Cong  political  organization  is  not 
only  a  political  party  but  the  only  valid  government  in  South  Vietnam 
at  this  time.  The  United  States  and  the  South  Vietnamese  do  not 
accept  this  position  in  any  respect.  The  next  step  in  the  solution, 
then,  is  to  attempt  to  reconcile  these  differences  in  a  manner  which 
could  be  acceptable  to  both  aides. 

While  the  Viet  Cong  political  element  cannot  be  Ignored  as  a 
political  party  nor  denied  some  participation  in  the  future  of  Viet¬ 
nam,  it  cannot  be  permitted  to  participate  in  the  future  under  any 
conditions  which  might  allow  it  to  operate  as  a  force  for  "liberation" 
in  the  Communist  sense  of  taking  over  the  government.  Any  terrorist 
tendencies  or  revolutionary  type  activities  must  be  eliminated  if 
the  Viet  Cong  as  a  political  party  are  to  be  acceptable  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  and  the  United  States.  On  the  other  hand,  the  solution 
must  permit  sufficient  valid  participation  in  the  future  to  satisfy 
both  the  Viet  Cong  and  the  North  Vietnamese  if  the  proposed  solution 
is  to  be  acceptable  to  the  Communist  protagonists. 
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Disarmament  would  be  a  first  step  in  normalizing  the  Viet  Cong 
political  organization,  and  making  it  more  acceptable  as  a  political 
party.  A  second  step  would  be  registration.  All  Viet  Cong  would 
be  required  to  register  as  a  basic  requirement  for  political  recog¬ 
nition.  Those  who  did  not  register  would  be  considered  as  outlaws 
and  handled  as  such.  Registration  would  be  accepted  as  a  formula 
for  amnesty.  Only  those  who  register  would  be  permitted  to  engage 
in  political  activity  of  any  type — to  include  voting. 

Many  have  proposed  that  a  coalition  government  be  established 
as  the  vehicle  to  control  South  Vietnam  during  the  period  immediately 
following  a  cease  fire.  This  would  be  disastrous,  and  would  most 
likely  lead  to  a  Communist  takeover  as  it  has  in  most  cases  in  the 
past.  The  cessation  of  hostilities  would  not  automatically  normalize 
the  operations  of  a  guerrilla  organization  which  has  exploited 
terror  for  many  years.  Not  only  have  they  not  acted  as  citizens j 
they  have  acted  as  a  "countergovernment"  even  to  the  extent  of  de¬ 
manding  and  collecting  taxes  in  areas  they  were  able  to  terrorize 
even  for  brief  periods. 

Since  one  of  the  marks  of  citizenship  is  payment  of  taxes  to  a 
valid  government,  it  is  proposed  further  that  another  measure  of 
“normalizing"  the  Viet  Cong  be  the  payment  of  taxes.  Payment  of 
legal  taxes  would  be  a  prerequisite  for  voting— not  only  by  the  Viet 
Cong  but  by  all  citizens.  This  would  be  one  means  of  measuring  valid 
citizenship. 
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After  the  period  of  "humanizing"  or  "normalizing,"  the  Viet 
Cong,  as  a  political  party,  would  be  permitted  to  participate  in 
political  activities  and  to  nominate  candidates  for  election.  This 
proposal,  then,  does  not  agree  to  a  mechanical  coalition  which 
arbitrarily  places  representatives  of  all  groups  in  the  government. 

The  present  South  Vietnamese  government,  which  has  been  fighting  the 
war  to  provide  stability  for  its  citizens,  would  continue  to  govern 
the  nation  until  replaced  by  valid  elections.  As  outlined  above, 
these  first  general  elections  for  public  office  would  occur  approxi¬ 
mately  eighteen  months  following  the  signing  of  an  agreement,  or 
some  six  months  following  withdrawal  of  United  States  forces  from 
Vietnam. 

The  proposal  discussed  here  accomplishes  certain  objectives  the 
North  Vietnamese  demand  as  a  prerequisite  for  negotiations;  but  only 
in  a  phased  program  to  be  accomplished  under  neutral  supervision 
after  an  agreement  has  been  signed.  The  Geneva  Accords  are  placed 
in  effect  with  appropriate  guarantees.  The  Viet  Cong  are  given  a 
voice  in  the  government,  though  not  to  the  extent  the  North  Vietnamese 
Indicate  they  desire  at  this  time.  US  troops  are  withdrawn,  but 
withdrawal  is  delayed  until  after  disarmament  has  been  completed. 
Finally,  all  aggression  is  halted,  but  as  an  immediate  aftereffect 
of  the  agreement,  not  as  a  prerequisite  to  negotiations. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  proposal  basically  meets  US  conditions. 

North  Vietnamese  units  are  withdrawn  and  Viet  Cong  aggression  is 

j 

halted.  A  guarantee  that  aggression  will  not  be  renewed  is  provided 
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by  disarming  the  Viet  Cong.  The  Geneva  Accords  are  Implemented 
under  supervision  of  neutral  observers.  While  the  US  has  adamantly 
refused  to  recognize  the  Viet  Cong  political  arm  in  any  manner,  this 
refusal  cannot  logically  be  extended  to  supervised  activities  of 
registered  members  of  the  Viet  Cong  as  a  political  party  in  free 
elections  to  be  conducted  with  adequate  supervision  if  there  is  to 
be  any  hope  of  solution.  The  United  States  has  taken  the  stand 
that,  in  truly  free  elections,  it  is  confident  that  the  South  Viet¬ 
namese  will  not  select  a  Communist  form  of  government.  This  would 
put  that  theory  to  the  test.  That  test  of  Vietnamese  attitudes  is 
essential  if  a  lasting  political  solution  to  the  Vietnam  problem  is 
to  be  achieved. 

Many  would  hold  that  a  military  peacekeeping  force  is  necessary 
as  a  means  of  enforcing  the  conditions  of  a  truce.  This  would  not 
be  necessary  if  both  North  and  South  Vietnam  were  required  by  the 
agreement  to  make  military  forces  available  to  the  Control  Commission 
to  assist  in  enforcing  the  conditions  of  the  truce  in  their  respective 
portions  of  Vietnam.  United  States  forces  would  be  present  in 
enclaves  as  an  available  backup  to  encourage  compliance  with  the  dis¬ 
armament  provisions  of  the  agreement.  Once  disarmament  is  accomplished, 
US  forces  will  no  longer  be  necessary,  and  will  be  withdrawn  from 
Vietnam. 

There  is  one  final  question  which  requires  an  answer.  That  is, 
whether  or  not  the  United  States  should  cease  military  operations 
when  truce  negotiations  have  been  accepted  and  are  underway.  The 
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answer  to  this  is  an  emphatic  no.  Agreement  must  precede  cessation 
of  hostilities  just  as  is  the  case  in  any  war--and  the  situation  in 
Vietnam  today  is  a  war  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  There  must  be  no 
slackening  of  pressures,  to  include  bombing  of  military  targets  in 
North  Vietnam.  No  opportunity  for  unhampered  reinforcement  or  re¬ 
supply  can  be  provided  if  negotiations  are  to  be  meaningful  and 
productive.  The  United  States  should  go  to  the  conference  table 
with  a  specific  and  detailed  proposal.  The  general  conditions  for 
agreement  could  be  proposed  prior  to  the  conference  as  an  indication 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  United  States  is  prepared  to  go  to  insure 
political  freedom  in  Vietnam.  However,  there  must  be  no  indication 
that  these  are  preconditions  to  a  conference  and  specific  details 
must  be  reserved  for  negotiation.  The  proposal  must  still  be  for 
an  unconditional  conference. 

The  basic  proposal  for  an  acceptable  solution  to  the  Vietnamese 
problem  outlined  above,  then,  is  that  the  United  States  must  continue 
to  exert  military  influence  not  only  until  the  North  Vietnamese  agree 
to  come  to  the  conference  table  for  an  unconditional  peace  conference, 
but  until  agreement  is  reached  at  that  conference.  Further,  the  pro¬ 
posal  outlines  a  series  of  conditions  for  agreement  that  might  be 
acceptable  to  both  sides.  In  brief,  the  steps  to  be  taken  to  es¬ 
tablish  conditions  under  which  valid  free  elections  to  determine 
whether  or  not  North  and  South  Vietnam  are  to  be  united  provide  for; 
disarmament  and  disengagement;  withdrawal  of  US  forces  upon  con^}letion 
of  disarmament;  regularization  of  the  Viet  Cong  political  arm  as  a 
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political  party  but  with  no  governmental  role  until  elected  to 
office  in  supervised  general  elections;  and  finally,  a  general 
election  on  unification  in  both  North  and  South  Vietnam,  fully 
supervised  by  neutral  observers. 

This  is  but  one  solution  from  among  many  which  might  be  pro¬ 
posed.  However,  it  is  one  which  offers  the  possibility  of  achieving 
the  basic  goals  of  both  sides  in  the  conflict.  It  is  definitely  a 
solution  which  provides  a  means  of  implementing  the  Geneva  Accords 
with  proper  guarantees.  It  also  provides  a  role  for  the  political 
arm  of  the  Viet  Cong  once  that  organization  is  "humanized"  and 
"normalized"  as  a  nonrevolutionary  and  nonviolent  political  organi¬ 
zation.  It  is  offered  as  an  acceptable  solution  for  peace  in  Vietnam. 
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